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IS IDEALISM REALISM? 


ILL someone tell me what ‘‘Idealism’’ means? 

Speaking for the generation of philosophers that was doing 
its graduate work in the late ’90’s and the early years of the present 
century, I think I may say that we were brought up to believe that 
there were two great schools of philosophy, namely, Idealism and 
Realism ; that though within each school subdivisions and disagree- 
ments could be found, the sharp and important line of cleavage ran 
between Idealism and Realism as such, and that there was little or 
no difficulty in distinguishing the two. We all knew pretty well 
what a realist was: he was a thinker who believed that the physical 
world did not depend for its existence on consciousness in any form; 
a physical thing was not itself a center of consciousness, nor did it 
have to be the object of any mind, whether finite or infinite, in order 
to be real. An idealist, on the other hand, was a thinker who denied 
this. He believed that it was meaningless to assert the reality of a 
hypothetical entity which was neither the object of a subject nor 
itself a center of some form of consciousness. ‘‘No object without a 
subject,’’ ‘‘esse est percipi,’’ these and formulas like these were the 
slogans of Idealism thirty years ago. 

It would lead this paper into inexcusable length should I seek 
to substantiate this conception of Idealism by citations from leading 
idealists. I must content myself with recalling to the reader only 
two or three familiar passages. A large number of us, in those old 
days, cut our philosophical eye-teeth on Paulsen’s Introduction. In 
that we learned that Idealism was to be defined by its teaching that 
‘‘mental processes constitute reality as such; the physical world is a 
mere phenomenal form of this true reality.’”’+ Bradley, who thirty 
years ago was (and I believe still is) regarded as one of the leaders 
of British Idealism, told us that ‘‘sentient experience is reality and 
what is not this is not real. We may say, in other words, that there 
is no being or fact outside of that which is commonly called psychical 
existence.’’? Similarly Royce defined Idealism as the view for which 
‘‘that is real which finally presents in a complete experience the 

1 Pp. 47-48. 

2 Appearance and Reality, Chap. XIV. 
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whole meaning of a System of Ideas.’’ This definition Royce made 
more explicit by contrasting Idealism with Realism, for which ‘‘that 
is real which is simply Independent of the mere ideas that relate or 
that may relate to it.’’* That the esse est percipt was an essential 
part of Royce’s Idealism is shown by the decisive réle it plays in the 
idealist argument as presented in ‘‘The Conception of God’’ and in 
*‘The Religious Aspect of Philosophy’’: and I remember Royce 
telling me personally that in his opinion the esse est percipi must 
form an aspect of every genuine Idealism—though of course the 
percipt need not refer to finite thinkers but required only the Abso- 
lute Mind. 

The meaning of Idealism, I repeat, was all pretty clear to us up 
to say 1905 or 1910. Then, somehow, the sharp lines of distinction 
began to blur, and ‘‘Idealism’’ showed signs of dissolving into a 
nebulous haze. I do not know when the change began. Mr. Moore 
published his Refutation of Idealism in 1903, in which, it will be re- 
called, he attacked the esse est percipi and took it quite for granted 
(as I think nearly all his readers did) that thereby he was attacking 
Idealism. In 1910 Professor Perry wrote his article for this JouRNAL 
on the ‘‘Ego-centric Predicament,’’ republished the following year 
in his Present Philosophical Tendencies, in which he concentrated 
his attack upon the esse est percipi, ‘‘the cardinal principle of ideal- 
ism.’’ And then, to the considerable bewilderment of many of us, 
we began to learn, from idealist after idealist, that the esse est per- 
cipt principle was no part of Idealism and never had been. 

As I have followed idealist literature in recent years my uncer- 
tainty as to what idealists mean by Idealism has steadily increased. 
It was therefore with considerable satisfaction that I noticed the an- 
nouncement of Contemporary Idealism in America, the joint work of 
eleven American idealists recently published by Macmillan. I sent 
for the volume and began it with avidity; now at last the question 
that had bothered me for twenty years or more was to be definitely 
and authoritatively answered. The book proved very interesting, 
and I found in it many true and important thoughts admirably ex- 
pressed. But on the central question as to what Idealism is it has 
left me in quite as dense a fog as I was before I opened it. 

Not that I learned nothing from the book; I learned many things; 
and concerning Idealism the following. Idealism is an idealistic 
view of Reality. ‘‘The idealist prefers’’* an organic view of the 
Universe. Idealism is also ‘‘a recognition of the primacy of spirit in 
the world.’’*® If, as Aristotle says, all philosophers begin either with 
Chaos or with Zeus, ‘‘the idealists begin with Zeus, which means that 

8 The World and the Individual, Vol. I, p. 61. 
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they begin with the soul.’’® Nearly all idealists believe in the self, 
and many of them make much of it; though just what they mean by 
the word is a question on which one becomes but the more bewildered 
as one reads farther and farther in idealistic philosophy. Several of 
the writers of the volume under discussion insist that the concept of 
the self is fundamental to Idealism; but as Professor Brightman 
points out, ‘‘If we ask what contributions idealists have made toward 
the discovery of fundamental traits of the finite self, we confront an 
embarrassment of riches. Not only is there an amazing abundance 
of material, but also there are amazing contradictions in it. It can 
not be said that there is a single consistent doctrine of the self shared 
by all idealists.’’?* At least three of the contributors to the volume 
are thoroughly antagonistic to the views of the self held by Bradley, 
Bosanquet, and Hoernlé. In short, we can hardly discover what 
Idealism is by citing its doctrine of the self, for the good reason that 
Idealism has no such doctrine. 

Professor Urban feels the need of a definite delineation of the 
general subject more keenly than some of his colleagues, and he 
therefore gives us four propositions which constitute ‘‘the idealistic 
minimum.’’ These are the following: (1) ‘‘The world has a mean- 
ing’’; which is explained as meaning that the world is a ‘‘logical’’ 
or ‘‘spiritual’’ system. (2) Knowledge can not be an empirically de- 
scribable relation between existents. What, according to Idealism, 
knowledge is, we are not told. (3) ‘‘Idealists are disposed to think 
that meanings presuppose values,’’ and values must be taken as not 
derivative but ultimate. ‘‘They are not our contributions to reality 
but have a cosmic significance.’? (4) Meanings and values imply 
‘‘some kind of ‘mental life’ at the core of reality. . . . The idealist 
can afford to be quite vague and liberal in his use of this expression 
‘some kind of mental life.’ ’’§ 

As this passage is the most explicit attempt in the volume to de- 
limit Idealism, it deserves special attention. In the first place, it 
strikes the reader at once that if this idealistic minimum is really 
‘‘irreducible,’’? at least two and probably three of the eleven con- 
tributors to the volume will have to be asked to leave the company. 
For if one may judge from their writings one can hardly suppose 
that either Professor Brightman or Professor Leighton would assent 
to Professor Urban’s rather impersonal and ‘‘cosmic’’ doctrine of 
values; and certainly a large number of historical ‘‘idealists’’ would 
decidedly fight shy of it. On the other hand, if condition number 
(3) is too narrow to admit all ‘‘idealists,’’ numbers (1) and (2) are 


¢P, 31, 
7P, 171. 
8 Pp. 105-106. 
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so roomy as to admit a large number of thinkers whom, at any rate, 
one never used to classify as idealists, including most of the ‘‘real- 
istic’ theologians of Christianity. Finally, condition number (4) is 
so decidedly ‘‘vague and liberal’’ in its use of the expression some 
kind of ‘‘mental life’’ (the reader will observe the significant quota- 
tion marks around ‘‘mental life’’) that it gives but slight assistance 
in one’s honest effort to find some definitive meaning in the word 
Idealism. For ‘‘mental life,’’ especially when inclosed in inverted 
commas, is as ambiguous a term as ‘‘experience’’ in the mouth of 
idealists, experimentalists, and even Whiteheadian realists. 

Two papers in the volume (those by Professor Tsanoff and Pro- 
fessor Hendel) are devoted to ethical questions. They are well worth 
reading, but I can not make out that either these writers or any of 
the other contributors to the volume (unless it be Professor Urban) 
would maintain that Idealism is to be defined by some ethical doc- 
trine, or to insist that no one who rejects the ethical views herein 
outlined can rightly be called an idealist. The two ethical papers 
are interesting, but I can not see that they forward our specific re- 
search. 

More hopefully we turn to the passages, scattered throughout the 
book, which make reference to the ancient line of division between 
Idealism and Realism. The reader who comes to this volume with 
old-fashioned views about esse est percipi will do well to begin, as 
the book does, with Professor Bakewell’s contribution on ‘‘The Con- 
tinuity of the Idealist Tradition.’’ The second paragraph of this 
paper opens thus: ‘‘It is well at the start to emphasize the fact that 
Idealism is not, in any of its significant expressions, to be identified 
with mentalism. That is, it is not a doctrine that resolves physical 
objects into mental states: a doctrine that holds that the things that 
you see out there in space are in reality just bundles of feelings, 
groups of sensations, states of consciousness, within the mind.’’ ® 

This is as plain as (to some of us) it is surprising. On finishing 
it, the reader feels that here at last something is settled: Idealism 
takes just the same view of the physical world as Realism. But the 
reader should not go too fast in forming his conclusion. Ten pages 
later on, Professor Bakewell tells him that, ‘‘We come nearest to a 
description of reality when we regard it as a community of self- 
active creative spirits.’’?° Just what does this mean? It seems to 
mean that reality is a community of spirits; and (since the statement 
was considered worth making) it presumably means not only that 
spirits are parts of reality, but that they constitute the whole reality. 
If this is the case, what has become of the doctrine that physical 


9 P, 25. 
10 P, 35. 
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objects are not mental states? If nothing is real but a community 
of spirits, how does the resulting situation differ from ‘‘mentalism’’? 
That something very like mentalism is intended seems to be further 
indicated by later passages of the same essay. ‘‘The transcendental 
ego is not another ego but my own. The world of nature is both de- 
pendent and independent: dependent on the universal knower, but 
independent of just this finite knower.’’*1_ When an ‘‘idealist’’ says 
that the world of nature is dependent on the universal knower, he is 
presumably not using the word ‘‘dependent’’ in the sense of the first 
Chapter of Genesis. It looks very much as if he meant that physical 
nature was resolved into the ‘‘mental states’’ of the ‘‘universal 
knower.’’ Perhaps. I can not be sure. A passage on the following 
page makes me think this is probably the correct interpretation: 
‘*The physical world is and can be understood only in terms of ex- 
perience and possible experience.’’ This seems again plainly ‘‘men- 
talism’’; I was probably right. I go on to the next sentence: ‘‘This 
does not mean that it is made up of the sum of our several expe- 
riences. It is infinitely more than that. It contains innumerable facts 
that no one has experienced or ever will. There is a single realm of 
experience and our individual experiences have their being therein.”’ 

It is passages such as these that make a dull and unimaginative 
realist like myself cudgel his brains in despair. He feels like rush- 
ing to his nearest idealist friend for explanation. But he knows by 
past experience that the explanation would probably be more diffi- 
cult for his sadly Aristotelian mind than was the original passage. 
(I sometimes feel that the best way to define an idealist would be to 
say that he is a man who is able to understand the expressions of 
other idealists.) At any rate, to me the flash of insight does not 
come. I have to get along in my lumbering, realistic fashion, and 
ask myself: What can be meant by the ‘‘single realm of experience’’ 
in which, apparently, the physical world has its being? If ‘‘expe- 
rience’’ be used in the ordinary sense as equivalent to consciousness, 
then the passage plainly means that things are (as Bradley and 
Royce taught) ‘‘psychical existences’’ for a universal knower. Thus 
we should have ‘‘mentalism’’ after all. If, on the other hand, ‘‘ex- 
perience’’ refers merely to a conceptual realm (like Royce’s Critical 
Rationalism) it is hard to understand the things said about the 
‘‘yniversal knower’’ and about reality being a community of spirits. 
If, finally, ‘‘experience’’ means something more than the merely 
conceptual and definable, and yet does not mean consciousness, it is 
hard for me to guess what it can mean other than just a realm of 
definable and unconscious things: which is Realism. But if Realism 
be intended I can not see why the things should be ‘‘dependent on 

11P, 40. 
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the universal knower.’’ Since reality ‘‘contains innumerable facts 
that no one has experienced or ever will,’’ are we to conclude that 
‘the universal knower’’ knows but does not experience them? Or 
that ‘‘the universal knower’’ is not universal? Or that he is no one? 
I can only confess my complete bewilderment. 

Well, let us get along to the other contributors. Professor Hock- 
ing quotes Royce as having said in a lecture (in 1915-1916): ‘‘It is 
not the most important feature of idealism that it appears to be com- 
mitted to an insistence . . . that the being of things, whether of God 
or man or the physical world, is a being in the mind of some 
thinker.’’?2, I am not sure whether this means that Royce gave up 
‘‘mentalism’’ or not. To say that mentalism is not the most impor- 
tant feature of Idealism and stop there sounds certainly non-com- 
mittal. Professor Hocking in his contribution to this volume is as 
non-committal as Royce; but in his Types of Philosophy (1929) he 
says explicitly that he takes Idealism ‘‘to signify simply that what- 
ever is ultimately real in the universe is such stuff as ideas are made 
of rather than such stuff as stones and metals are made of,’’?* (a 
sentence which reads strangely in connection with Professor Bake- 
well’s sentence recently quoted, that ‘‘idealism is not a doctrine that 
resolves physical objects into mental states’’). 

Professor Hocking plainly believes that Idealism is (among other 
things) mentalism. The seventh and ninth contributors to the vol- 
ume take quite the opposite view—at least the opposite view of what 
Idealism should be. According to Professor Leighton electrons and 
atoms are real in the realist sense. They do not need to be objects 
of thought in order to be actual, and they may be and probably are 
quite ‘‘insensate.’’** Professor Boodin writes: ‘‘Modern idealism 
has been afflicted with psychologitis. ... We can not banish the 
galaxies of stars and their space-time relations by retreating within 
our own subjective world and declaring matter, time, and space to 
be mere appearances. No day-dreaming can undo the fact that we 
have emerged in the history of the earth, which in turn is part of 
the sun, which in turn is a member of one of the multitudinous 
galaxies of stars.’’?5> This passage is, of course, perfectly consistent 
with a mentalism which would make physical objects essentially con- 
scious content for a ‘‘universal knower’’; but from a perusal of 
Professor Boodin’s paper I do not think he means this. I may be 
quite mistaken. 

Of the remaining contributors Professor Hoernlé is the only one 

12P, 45. 

13 P, 249, 


14 Pp, 135-136. 
15 P, 206, 
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who refers to mentalism. Professor Whitehead, he argues, is not a 
realist but an idealist because he maintains ‘‘that every actual exist- 
ent is an experience, or feeling.’’ This, adds Professor Hoernlé, is 
‘‘the essential point’’ and ‘‘it aligns Whitehead with all Idealists and 
opposes him to all Realists.”’ (Incidentally, it apparently opposes 
him also to Professor Bakewell who on behalf of Idealism rejects the 
doctrine that physical objects ‘‘are in reality just bundles of feel- 
ings.’’) 

I ask again, will some one tell me whether Idealism believes in 
mentalism or not? Further, I should like to know the attitude of 
Idealism toward the dualistic theory of knowledge. Is the mental 
content in knowing identical with the object known, or at any rate 
identical with a part or slice of the object known? The first of the 
contributors to deal with this question is Professor Bakewell. At 
least I think he deals with it. He writes: ‘‘When I perceive an ob- 
ject, yonder table, for example, I do not perceive some shadowy copy, 
in my mind or in my brain, of an existent object. It is the existent 
object itself in the common world that I am directly and immediately 
conscious of.’’ This, I should say, is a plain rejection of epistemologi- 
cal dualism. In fact, from the discussion on page 27 it would ap- 
pear that the writer does not think epistemological dualism worth 
mentioning as even a possibility ; for in dealing with the interpreta- 
tion of Realism he suggests only two alternatives, neither of which 
is the theory of epistemological dualism. ‘‘If realism means to 
affirm the existence of independent reals outside the realm of expe- 
rience, and therefore wholly independent of consciousness, it is the 
old hypothetical realism whose absurdities have so often been shown 
up in the history of philosophy. If it means to affirm the existence 
of independent reals which are none the less wholly accessible to ex- 
perience, directly experienced or known, it is hard to see how this 
doctrine conflicts with idealism except that, ete.’’ This latter sen- 
tence seems plainly to refer to some form of epistemological monism 
such as that of the New Realism. The first sentence I take as re- 
ferring to some such conception as Kant’s things-in-themselves. If 
so, as I have said, Professor Bakewell thinks epistemological dualism 
of the sort suggested by Critical Realism too absurd to mention. But 
my interpretation of the sentence may be mistaken. Perhaps it may 
be intended as an explicit rejection of epistemological dualism (thus 
conveniently refuted by a passing reference to its ‘‘absurdities’’). 
Or the sentence may mean a reversion on Professor Bakewell’s part to 
the defense of mentalism which he had ridiculed out of court on the 
preceding page. But whatever the proper interpretation of this 
sentence, it seems plain to me that Professor Bakewell utterly rejects 
the dualistic doctrine which would distinguish between the content 
of thought and the (assumed) object of thought. 
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May we then be sure of this much about Idealism, that it rejects 
epistemological dualism? Alas no! Professor Cunningham, in his 
contribution to the volume, makes a long argument ?* showing that 
if meaning is to be saved we must make the distinction between ob- 
ject and content, and he adds that he knows of no idealist who has 
ever denied it. Professor Brightman says explicitly (on pages 179- 
180) that in his opinion Professor Lovejoy has conclusively proved 
epistemological dualism to be true. Incidentally we may recall that 
a British idealist, Professor Kemp-Smith, in his recent Prolegomena 
to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge, accepts a symbolic, that is to 
say dualistic, view of the knowledge situation.’ It would seem, 
therefore, that Idealism both rejects and accepts epistemological 
dualism, or perhaps regards it as unessential: a view which would 
imply that Idealism as such has no theory of knowledge. 

What then is Idealism? Can we make it definite by contrasting 
it with Realism? Or is Idealism Realism? As the reader will have 
surmised, the answer to these questions is very difficult to obtain 
from this volume. Among the contributors Hocking and Hoernlé 
would quite definitely reply that Idealism is not Realism. Ap- 
parently Bakewell if pressed would give the same answer in spite of 
his assertions that Idealism is not mentalism and that ‘‘further con- 
fusion arises from the tendency to regard Idealism as defined by con- 
trast with Realism.’’+* If we follow Hocking and Hoernlé in taking 
idealism in the traditional sense as defined (in part) by contrast 
with Realism, it would seem that it has of late been fighting a losing 
battle. Hoernlé (who writes on ‘‘The Revival of Idealism’’) points 
out the eclipse which Idealism has suffered, especially in America, 
during the last twenty-five years. ‘‘A canvass of the names of the 
outstanding philosophical thinkers of the present day in the United 
States, as represented by the two volumes on Contemporary Ameri- 
can Philosophy, shows a mere handful who would agree to be labeled 
‘Tdealist,’ and even then only on a very elastic definition of this 
dong-suffering term.’’*® It was probably for this reason that the 
group of American idealists who wrote this volume sent to South 
Africa for reinforcements; and that Professor Hoernlé, when he ar- 
rived, went out into the highways and hedges and compelled Pro- 
fessor Whitehead and Professor Dewey to come in—as I guess, quite 
unwillingly and quite unwittingly. 

As we have seen, there are a few idealists of the old school left. 
But the majority even of those who wrote Contemporary Idealism in 
America are not of this stripe. Brightman, Cunningham, and 

16 Pp. 86-89. 

17 Chapter I. 

18 P, 26. 

19 P, 301. 
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Leighton, on the old questions that Idealism and Realism used to 
discuss, have come out on the realistic side. Boodin apparently 
agrees with them. The other contributors do not on this point com- 
mit themselves. I gather that many ‘‘idealists’’ would assert with 
Professor Bakewell that Idealism can not be defined by contrast with 
Realism. 

What then is Idealism? Is it the rather general view that 
‘‘Mind’’ (conveniently left undefined) on the whole controls the 
Universe? Or that the self (in what sense not designated) is real? 
Or are all thinkers to be classed as idealists who can not be classed 
as mechanists and naturalists? Is Idealism another name for opti- 
mism? Or is it just a general kind of tendency? The editor of the 
volume suggests this conclusion. Idealism ‘‘is an attitude, not a 
creed. It is a way of interpreting human experience, not the con- 
clusions of a specific interpreter. It is a living tradition, not a re- 
ligious veneration of accumulated philosophical dogmas.’’2° Some- 
thing—am I to gather—like a Church which may change its creed 
every decade and still remain the same Church? Or like a self-per- 
petuating Club of congenial gentlemen of refined taste? Perhaps 
something like the Republican Party ? 

Personally I wish the word ‘‘Idealism’’ might be allowed to re- 
tain enough definiteness to remain—what it used to be—a useful 
term in philosophical discussion. My own opinion is that this could 
best be brought about by common agreement that, whatever else it 
is, Idealism is not Realism. If so much of definiteness were left to 
the word we might all have some useful notion as to what it means. 
I hardly dare make such a suggestion; for what right have I, an 
outsider, to suggest to idealists how ‘‘Idealism’’ should be defined? 
But, then, am I an outsider? I have no way of telling till I know 
what Idealism is. It may be that, like Whitehead and Dewey, I have 
been an idealist all my life quite unwittingly. 

But my disappointment at getting from the recent volume no 
definite answer to my question, is largely counterbalanced by my 
delight at the growing insight of the many thinkers (both in the 
volume and out of it) who though called idealists are more eager 
for the truth than for the defense of a name, and who see and 
courageously proclaim the difficulties of the older Idealism. It 
would be churlish indeed of dualistic realists like myself to reject 
the seeming offer of codperation thus made by those who, under an- 
other flag, are fighting much the same battle as we. Speaking for 
myself, at any rate, as one of the large, but for the most part timid 
and speechless company of dualistic realists, I should welcome these 
‘‘idealists’’ cordially into our old camp. We are greatly in need of 
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reinforcements from courageous men. Though we are a very large 
company, most of us are afraid to say our souls are our own. The 
Absolutists on our right tell us that our souls are not our own but 
the Absolute’s; while the Naturalists on our left assure us that we 
haven’t any souls anyway. We believe neither of them, but we dare 
not say so. To believe in a real self, or to confess the guilt of Dual- 
ism, would be bad taste—it simply is not done. Hence I feel like 
stretching out my hands and calling, Dear brave, dualistic-realistic 
idealists, come over and help us! 

But I also still stretch out my hands to the whole noble army of 
philosophers, including the readers of this bewildered confession of 


mine, and repeat the entreaty with which I began this paper: ‘‘ Will 
someone tell me what Idealism means?’’ 


JAMES BisSETT Pratt. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 





FACTS: THE LOGICAL PERSPECTIVES OF THE WORLD 


HAT is a fact ?—That is one of the great mysteries of philos- 

ophy. Like most metaphysical questions, it has had to wait 
for an answer, through generations and perhaps centuries, pend- 
ing the development of an adequate logic; for it has been one of 
those logically muddled problems which have to be recast in order 
to be capable of any answer at all. 

The growth of natural science has evoked some interest in the 
status of ‘‘scientific facts’’; but discussions on this subject have 
usually hinged on the epistemological difficulties of finding the 
criteria of true propositions, rather than on the deeper question of 
what is actually the nature of a fact. This latter problem has come 
to the fore somewhat more recently, through the logical study of 
propositions, meaning, assertion, and truth—not through consider- 
ation of the plausibility of certain alleged facts, but through the 
somewhat subtler contemplation of symbolism, especially of the re- 
lation that holds between symbols (such as propositions) and the 
facts they represent. Philosophers have been driven from logic to 
metaphysics; from propositional structures to the structure of facts, 
so that the recognition of ‘‘atomic’’ propositions led to the assump- 
tion of ‘‘atomic facts,’’ the existence of ‘‘universal terms’’ to a 
belief in ‘‘universal’’ constituents of facts, and so forth. The doc- 
trine that facts have the same forms as propositions seems so well 
established as to pass for general knowledge, or common sense; in- 
deed, it is hard to conceive of a fact as anything but the hypostatiza- 
tion of a proposition. Facts are ‘‘about’’ certain entities, just as 
propositions are ;' they may have subjects and predicates, or be of 


1See J. A. Chadwick, ‘‘Logical Constants,’’ Mind, January, 1927, p. 2: 
‘*Facts may be about portions of Space-Time.’’ 
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the relational type; Dr. C. H. Langford, in an article on ‘‘General 
Propositions,’’ speaks of ‘‘facts of the subject-predicate kind’’ and 
‘‘facts involving a relation of several terms.’’2 Thus the struc- 
ture of reality is conceived as the structure of what might be termed 
“‘propositional logic,’’ and just as the logical system can be analyzed 
into propositions, involving lower propositions, down to the ‘‘atomic’’ 
type, so ‘‘the world divides into facts,’’ with the ‘‘atomic’’ facts as 
its ultimate terms. 

The tacit assumption underlying this view is simply the credo 
of all rationalistic metaphysics, which Spinoza expressed in the 
Ethics (Bk. II, prop. 7) : ‘‘The order and connection of ideas is the 
same as the order and connection of things.’’ If our fundamental 
ideas are those of subject and predicate, the world consists of sub- 
stance and attribute; as the ideas become more refined, we graduate 
to a world of particulars and universals, and then to a world of 
ultimate atomic facts. This evolution of logical metaphysics is 
aptly illustrated by a passage in the late F. P. Ramsey’s essay on 
‘*Universals’’ : 3 

“It is a point which has often been made by Mr. Russell, that 
philosophers are very liable to be misled by the subject-predicate 
construction of our language. They have supposed that all proposi- 
tions must be of the subject-predicate form, and so have been led 
to deny the existence of relations. I shall argue that nearly all 
philosophers, including Mr. Russell himself, have been misled by 
language in a far more far-reaching way than that; that the whole 
theory of particulars and universals is due to mistaking for a funda- 
mental characteristic of reality, what is merely a characteristic of 
language.’’ 

This criticism, curiously enough, applies to Ramsey’s own logic; 
but with this added refinement, that it is not grammatical language, 
but what has been termed ‘‘logical language,’’ that leads such astute 
spirits as Wittgenstein and Ramsey into their world of ‘‘atomic 


2 Mind, October, 1929, p. 443. In this same article he undertakes to show 
how, ‘‘in constructing general propositions, we can replace elementary matrices, 
whose values are elementary propositions, by functions whose values are not 
propositions at all, but certain facts, which are non-general facts’’ (p. 436). 
On p. 446, he claims to have found a notation whereby ‘‘we replace the ex- 
pression ‘2 is green,’ which applies to propositions, by the expression ‘g(2),’ 
which applies to facts; so that we can replace ‘There are true values of ‘‘a is 
green’’’ by ‘g(a) exists.’’’? For my part, I can not see that there is a 
definite distinction of meanings, so long as ‘‘exists’’ is taken in a metaphysical 
sense (referring to facts) which does not belong to logic at all. The fact is 
here a hypostatized proposition. 

3 Mind, October, 1925, p. 404 f. 
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facts.’’* We will presently return to this notion of ‘‘logical lan- 
guage’’; but first let us consider (a) the supposition that the real 
world ultimately consists of facts, and (b) the further assumption 
that a proposition, which copies the formal structure of a fact, ex- 
presses this fact through direct denotation of the constituents of the 
fact by the respective constituents of the proposition. These two 
premises, I believe, are incompatible, for they give rise to a genuine 
paradox. 

The genesis of this modern rationalist antinomy is, briefly, as 
follows: The world is composed of atomic facts, and atomic facts 
are directly composed of objects—ultimate, simple objects.5 There is 
no form over and above the particular way the objects hang together, 
no universal factor which combines the particular objects. There- 
fore an atomic proposition, if it were to mirror an atomic fact, 
ought to do this by combining the names of objects in a way analog- 
ous to the way the objects themselves are combined in the fact.* 
That is, if the fact is atomic, the proposition should be entirely 
singular. All its constituents should be names. ‘‘By means of 
names alone the thinker can form what we may call atomic sen- 
tences. . . . If a, R and b are things which are simple in relation to 
his language, i.e., of the types for instances of which he has names, 
he will believe that aRb by having names for a, & and b connected 


in his mind and accompanied by a feeling of belief.’’* But there 
is no language known to us that supplies names for things of the 
type R. All names of relations (and properties, which may be 
treated as monadic relations) are general names—they refer, at best, 
to classes of instances, not to instances directly. If it is true that 
‘*a character characterizing a concrete thing or individual is as par- 
ticular as the thing or individual which it characterizes,’’ ®* to which 


4 This is a criticism of the third order; and, if we take Aristotle’s fallacy 
of subject-predicate construction, which Mr. Russell criticized, as the ‘‘atomic’’ 
fallacy, Mr. Russell’s first-order criticism is a second-order fallacy, and so 
forth, so that mine is a criticism of the third, and—presumably—a fallacy of 
the fourth order. Compare P. E. B. Jourdain’s ‘‘Hierarchy of Jokes,’’ in 
The Philosophy of Mr. B*rtr*nd R*ss*ll (p. 81); assuming that Aristotle him- 
self is not to be taken seriously, this foot-note would be a joke of the fifth 
order, which may be boasted as an accomplishment. 

5 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 2.01: ‘‘An atomic 
fact is a combination of objects (entities, things). 

2.02 The object is simple. 
2.021 Objects form the substance of the world. Therefore they can not be 
compounded.’’ 

6 Ibid. 4.0311 ‘‘One name stands for one thing, and another for another 
thing, and they are connected together. And so the whole, like a living picture, 
presents the atomic fact.’’ 

7¥F. P. Ramsey, ‘‘ Facts and Propositions,’’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Suppl., Vol. VII, p. 160. 

8G. F. Stout, ‘‘The Nature of Universals and Propositions, Herz Lecture, 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. X, p. 4. 
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I think Mr. Ramsey, as a protagonist of ‘‘atomie facts,’’ would have 
agreed no matter how else he differed from Professor Stout, then our 
assertions never really express an atomic, ie., a perfectly non-gen- 
eral, fact.2 Thus, if we are going to accept both the doctrine of 
atomic facts and the Wittgensteinian theory of meaning—the two 
premises stated above—we shall be faced with a paradox: a fact 
whose factors are all particulars, is represented by a proposition 
whose factors separately denote the items that compose the fact, 
but the factors of the proposition do not all denote particulars. 

Whenever we meet with a genuine paradox in philosophy, we 
may know, of course, that we have reasoned from false premises. 
Their falsity, however, may be a matter of incomplete or awkward 
conception rather than a definitely wrong assertion. Often the very 
formulation of the primitive propositions involves another assump- 
tion which is not recognized at all. Such, I think, is the case with 
the logico-metaphysics of Bertrand Russell, G. E. Moore, Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, and the younger group of logicians who have turned 
their attention to this woeful world of fact. The tacit premise of 
which they are not aware is, that a complete analysis is always ex- 
haustive of the possibilities of analysis in its object. And this is the 
axiom which I believe is false. 

The nature of analysis is not sufficiently understood. Analysis 
applies only to conceptual constructions, which are not simply reali- 
ties, but are forms of realities. Any reality that appears under such 
a form is a specially formalized reality. It must, of course, appear 
under some form, if it enters experience; it must be somehow con- 
strued. Under no form it could not be apprehended at all. But 
analysis is always of the form, which is abstractable from its content; 
therefore every analysis involves abstraction. The given content, 
the reality, might conceivably have some other form; for the struc- 
ture of an experience, i.e., the way we logically see it, depends upon 
our ‘‘logical language.’’ This is a somewhat difficult concept, but 
it is vitally important for the meaning of ‘‘fact.’’ 

We have all heard a good deal about the relativity of all knowl- 
edge, the limitations of logic, ete., but just to what our knowledge 
is relative, or exactly what are the limits of logic, has never been 
clearly demonstrated by philosophers. It is, indeed, a task for logi- 
cians. The only definite treatment of it that I know is in the work 
of Professor Sheffer, who has worked out in great detail just how any 
statement whatever is relative to what he calls a ‘‘language-func- 
tion,’’ or ‘‘base.’’??° The fundamental thing about language, which 


9Cf. C. H. Langford, op. cit., p. 444: ‘‘We have seen that a non-general 
fact corresponding to a general fact like the one expressed by ‘s is green’ can 
be described, but apparently can not be expressed.’’ 

10**The General Theory of Notational Relativity,’’ an unpublished paper 
in the Harvard University Library. See also the paper on ‘‘Notational Rela- 
tivity’? in the Proceedings of the International Congress of Philosophy. 
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embodies our principles of conception, is the way it divides any 
material whatever into terms and relations. Bertrand Russell ex. 
plained, in one of his semi-popular essays, that besides the constit- 
uents in a proposition there is a further element, the relationship or 
structure, which is not another ingredient, but is the way the con- 
stituents are put together. We must carry this analysis a step fur- 
ther; the types of relationship which are exemplified in a proposi- 
tion depend upon a certain way in which the subject-matter is con- 
strued. Constituents and relations alike depend upon a particular 
logical formulation of a system, and this initial conception, the primi- 
tive notions, form the ‘‘logical language.’’ There are types of 
logical language, which yield various types of system; but all sys- 
tems and forms of system may be reduced to a highly abstract level 
wherein all types of relation appear merely as special, more or less 
arbitrary formulations. Thus in the last count no structure is abso- 
lute, no relation peculiar to the material in hand, no analysis of fact 
the only true one. Furthermore, Professor Sheffer has shown that 
all relation-forms (dyadic, triadic, ete.) have a common logical char- 
acter, and may thus be brought into definite relations with each 
other, at some level of abstraction. The pursuit of these abstrac- 
tions is arduous, but the moral at least is clear: if it can be proved 
for logic that its most precious concepts are not ultimate, surely 
we may not assume in metaphysics that these same concepts are 
reflections of some absolute character of Reality! The truth is, that 
every analysis of fact really presupposes a construction upon that 
logical level where specific types of relation appear. Mathematical 
logic has not yet penetrated below this level; but I think it has been 
shown that it can penetrate further, so that to assume that a transla- 
tion of a fact into a proposition, i.e., a translation from one lan- 
guage into another on exactly the same ‘‘base,’’ is the ultimate 
analysis of reality, is very likely to lead us into profound misunder- 
standing. 

Thus the way a situation may be analyzed is always relative to 
the terms in which it was originally conceived. But since there is 
more than one possible ‘‘base,’’ there is more than one way in which 
one and the same reality might enter into experience; and for this 
reason, we might have a completely explicit statement, or complete 
analysis, of the reality as we conceive it (and our conception may be 
absolutely correct), and yet not exhaust the formal possibilities of 
our object. Just as in speech we must express ourselves in just one 
particular language, and can never invent any Esperanto, Inter- 
lingua or Volapiik which shall give us the expression of a thought, 
(for any such language is just another example of ‘‘Language’’), 
so there is no logical formulation which renders the form of any 
reality. Let us apply these considerations to propositions. 
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Every proposition is a ‘“‘picture’’ in Wittgenstein’s sense, of 
some alleged fact; and the constituents of the picture are terms and 
relations. Thus the propositional rendering of a fact makes the 
fact analyzable as a complex of terms in certain relations. But does 
it follow, from the possibility or even the human necessity of thus 
construing an experience, that there is nothing more to it, or let 
us say, behind it, than terms and relations? Is the explication of the 
form of a thing an actual division of the thing into its constituent 
parts? I think not. It is, I believe, a common fallacy to confuse 
the ultimate products of analysis with the necessary elements for 
synthesis: to suppose that, because a line can be analyzed into an 
infinity of unextended points, therefore an infinite number of un- 
extended points can compose a line; or that, because the ultimate 
products of a certain psychological analysis are sense-data, our ex- 
perience of the world is compounded of sense-data. We know, how- 
ever, that an infinity of points will not in itself produce a line, be- 
cause the points are abstractions—locations on the line, not parts 
of it: and that sense-data, to the sorrow of the greatest Scotch 
philosopher, can not be synthesized to yield an intelligible universe. 

An obvious answer to this reflection is, that the examples quoted 
are not chosen in good faith, because they are abstractions from 
their objects, and do not take in the whole form of the object. But 
the point I wish to make is that all analyses are abstractions of 
varying degrees, and are relative to some intellectual purpose. In 
the case of the points on a line, the abstraction is obvious; for the 
analysis of a line into an infinity of points is sufficient, and there- 
fore correct, for the purpose of establishing its relations to other 
parts of space, but not for establishing the line itself in the Eu- 
clidean system; the limits of the concept are discoverable even 
within the geometric structure. Likewise—though it took philoso- 
phers some centuries to realize this, and some are not convinced of 
it yet—the abstraction of sense-data from experience may be suffi- 
cient for some purposes of psychology, but not for metaphysics. Less 
obviously yet, but just as truly, may it not be that the analysis of 
a ‘‘fact,’’ the conception of an event in the propositional form of 
entities in relation, is adequate to the purpose of understanding it, 
but not of duplicating it in experience? 

Every experience is an interpretation, a formalization. Living 
experience may come to us in most various forms—it must come in 
some form, of course, if we are to identify it at all as a particular 
‘‘fact.’? But the form which an actual event takes for us, the fact 
we apprehend, is not necessarily the form which belongs to it. What 
we can experience is a perspective, a ‘‘Gestaltung.’’ And any 
analysis we can make of reality is an analysis of such a perspective, 
or special form—all our understanding is perception of some specific 
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configuration. The ‘‘Werwolf’’ of ancient superstition could ap- 
pear as wolf or woman or other living creature, and remain the same 
‘“Werwolf,’’ but there was no form that was its ‘‘real’’ embodi- 
ment; similarly, a proposition expresses a true and sufficient formu- 
lation of an actual event, but it is an analysis of form, and therefore 
of a perspective only; not a division of the concrete event into its 
constituents. That is why even a complete analysis of a ‘‘particu- 
lar’’ into perfectly clear concepts can not be reversed, so that the 
particular could be reconstituted by synthesis of its conceptual in- 
gredients. That is why the ideal logician whom Leibniz imagined 
eould never put together all the notions he derives from, let us say, 
the analysis of some particular chair—this color, this shape, this 
time and place—and by their synthesis reproduce a chair which he 
could ‘sit on. The only objects that can be reconstructed syntheti- 
cally from the products of analysis, are conceptual objects, such as 
the objects of mathematics, for their whole being is to be conceivable; 
they depend not only for their intelligibility, but for their existence, 
upon a logical ‘‘base.’’ 

The confusion of existent things with their formulation in ex- 
perience—of the ‘‘Werwolf’’ with his particular incarnation—has 
given rise to the idea that facts are both the actual constituents of 
reality, and the content of propositions. It led Mr. Russell, once 
upon a time, to dream of a proposition which ‘‘unless it happens to 


be linguistic, does not itself contain words; it contains the entities 
indicated by words.’’*1 This appears to have been the logic of the 
Greeks, too, at least as the poet Aristophanes understood it; for was 
not Euripedes defeated upon this principle by his rival, Aeschylus? ?* 


11 Principles of Mathematics, p. 47. 
12 Aeschylus: What I want is to bring him to the balance; 
The one sure test of what our art is worth! 
Dionysius: (who has been called upon to judge between them) : 
So that’s my business next? Come forward, please; 
I’ll weigh out poetry like so much cheese! 
(A balance is brought in) 
Now, each take hold of it, and speak your verse, 
And don’t let go until I say ‘‘Cuckoo!’’ 
Aeschylus and Euripedes: We have it. 
Dionysius: Now, each a verse into the scale! 
Euripedes: ‘‘Would God no Argo e’er had winged the brine! ’’ 
Aeschylus: ‘‘Spercheios, and ye haunts of grazing kine! ’’ 
Dionysius: Cuckoo! Let go.—Ah, down comes Aeschylus, 
Far lower. 
Euripedes: Why, what can be the explanation? 
Dionysius: That river he put in, to wet his wares, 
The way wool-dealers do, to make them heavier! 
Besides, you know, the verse you gave had wings. 
(From The Frogs of Aristophanes, transl. by Gilbert Murray.) 
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If only our modern academicians would all accept the classical theory 
of propositions, how convenient it would be to let the realists take 
hold of one side of the balance, the idealists, conceptualists, or other 
abstraction-mongers of the other, and see what would happen to 
epistemology ! 

The Greeks presumably derived the peculiar doctrine of proposi- 
tions through their confusion of symbol and meaning, words and 
things; the logicians of our day are too sophisticated for such a sim- 
ple error, but they have reached the same result by a more subtle 
mixture of ideas. That is the mistaking of particular facts for 
events. Facts, as we have seen, are propositional in form; true 
propositions are simply expressions of fact. I think Professor 
Lewis’s conception of ‘‘false facts’-—whether we accept it as a 
working notion or not—certainly has demonstrated that the notion 
of ‘‘fact’’ is really the hypostatization of a proposition. But then, 
if we still maintain that facts are composed of objects and are the 
fundamental ingredients of the world, does it not inevitably follow 
that real objects, not concepts, are expressed in propositions? 

The answer is, obviously, that facts are not complexes of real 
objects, and metaphysically final constituents of the world. They 
are not events. A fact is that which is expressible in a proposition, 
and is a perspective of an event. As such, it is always an abstraction, 
involving one of the possible formulations of the event. No matter 
how detailed it may be, it is still formal, i.e., dependent upon some 
‘logical language.’’ A particular fact is a complete formulation, 
a general fact is a selection of certain features which this formula- 
tion ean render; a negative fact is simply a structure which is auto- 
matically determined whenever some other form is distinguished 
from the general system—it is the background, the portion of the 
system rejected by the definition of a form. All the positive and 
negative facts which can be simultaneously asserted of an event, con- 
stitute its presence in a universe of discourse. Thus an event as tt 
fits into a universe of discourse, 1.e., into a logical universe, is a 
particular fact. 

If we distinguish between events and particular facts as here 
suggested, treating the fact as a logically construed event, I think 
not only that many difficulties about singular propositions, inex- 
pressible particulars, etc., will disappear, but that the close kinship 
between facts and events on the one hand, facts and propositions on 
the other, will become clearly definable. 

There are general and particular, positive and negative facts; 
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there are no past, present, or future facts. A correct statement of a 
contingent fact must include a certain date, and the matter thus 
stated simply is, was, and ever shall be a fact. A completely explicit 
proposition, if it is ever true, is always true. Events, on the other 
hand, are past, present, or future; and there are no general and no 
negative events. Events, like things (which Professor Whitehead has 
significantly classed as continuous events), can not be expressed, but 
only be referred to in a proposition. Facts are what propositions 
express. (Thus propositions are concepts, the formulated bits of 
reality to which they apply are facts, the symbols that suggest the 
concepts are things, the process of symbolization itself is an event.) 
Since general concepts may fit reality, there are general facts—facts 
which refer to more than one event; and since concepts may be 
highly selective, there may be many propositions about, hence many 
facts referring to, any single event, even within one logical system. 
This last point has been emphasized by G. E. Moore, who makes it 
guite clear that there is such a distinction, but seems to loose it again 
in the course of the same article (‘‘Facts and Propositions’’) when 
he defines a class of facts which are supposed to express particular 
relations between particular instances of things. He seems to be un- 
aware of having lapsed into the very confusion which he had just 
pointed out, though he does realize that his construction is unsuc- 
cessful ; for he remarks, concerning facts of this class, ‘‘It is, I think, 
worth noticing that none of them, so far as I can see, could possibly 
be expressed in any actual language; perhaps, even none could be 
expressed in any possible language.”’ 

As long as we are not aware of the possibility of fundamentally 
different event-formulations, different principles of structure, re- 
ferring to one and the same event, the idea of an event as something 
more than a strictly particularized fact must, of course, be hard to 
negotiate. As soon as we do grasp this conceptual relativism, how- 
ever, an event may be thought of as a matrix giving rise to atomic 
propositions (atomic, as Ramsey has remarked, in respect to a cer- 
tain language). Now we see why logicians have been so deeply 
puzzled over the question: Do two equivalent propositions express 
the same fact, or do they not? Does ‘‘Socrates was the husband of 
Xantippe’’ assert the same fact as ‘‘Xantippe was the wife of Soc- 
rates?’’ If they express the same fact, ie., have the same content, 
wherein do they differ? The principal relation in such a proposition 
may be converted, the whole proposition thus replaced by another, 
one fact substituted for another, yet the reference to ‘‘reality’’ re- 
main the same. Many relational structures may be derived from the 
same event; there certainly are relations, but I think it is highly 
probable that they occur only in perspectives. Facts are such per- 
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spectives of events; facts are essentially relational in structure, not 
accidentally, as Mr. Ramsey holds; universals are not an accidental 
peculiarity of word-languages, but an essential characteristic of 
‘logical languages’’ and of facts. What terms and what universals 
we shall have, remains indeed a function of our particular intel- 
lectual slant. But the structure of propositions really is analogous 
to the structure of facts—I think Mr. Wittgenstein’s analysis of 
meaning, expressed in the words: ‘‘We make ourselves pictures of 
facts,’’ etc., is probably correct. But it is only with reference to 
what he himself would call a ‘‘projection’’ that we could say, ‘‘The 
world is everything that is the case,’’ for only with such reference 
can there be any ‘‘case.’’ Only an entire universe of discourse, not 
the universe, can be ‘‘the totality of atomic facts,’’ except in some 
particular logical frame, some ‘‘projection’’ or ‘‘perspective’’ or 
‘logical language,’’ there is no such totality. Our understanding of 
the world may be perfectly genuine, our propositions may refer to 
events, and contain factors which denote real things; but the propo- 
sition as a whole can denote only a fact, which is a formulation, and 
involves an abstraction. All experience is in a very definite sense 
logical or abstract. That is why there are no propositions which 
express events in the world; events can merely be denoted, and the 
only symbols equal to this task are unanalyzed proper names. 


Susanne K. LAnGeEr. 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
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Contemporary Idealism in America. C.irrorD Barrett, editor. 
New York: Maemillan Co. 1932. Pp. 326. 


Contemporary Idealism in America includes essays by eleven 
writers and a preface and an introductory chapter by the editor, 
Professor Barrett. Its dedication is to the memory of Josiah Royce, 
Professor George Herbert Palmer writing with appreciative feeling 
the dedicatory first chapter. Its purpose is ‘‘to offer interpretations 
of issues of fundamental consequence in the present order of thought 
and action’’ (p. 14). 

Professor Barrett indicates the ‘‘definitive characteristic of 
idealism’’ as the assertion of the ‘‘primacy of ‘spirit’ in the world’”’ 
(p. 16). Part of the meaning of this phrase, he says, is that 
‘‘whether in the considerations of metaphysics or logic or ethics, or 
elsewhere, the idealist finds the immediate and partial incapable of 
rendering a full account of itself, but discovers that its essential 
nature is to be understood only in relation to the more inclusive 
order which it articulates in nature and behaviour’’ (p. 20). Pro- 
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fessor Bakewell (‘‘Continuity of the Idealist Tradition’’) finds that 
‘*in the first stage in the development of philosophy reality is viewed 
primarily as stuff, in the second as form, in the third, through 
emphasis of end or purpese, as spirit (soul or entelechy)’’ and that 
‘‘all idealisms deserving the name undertake to explain experience 
from the standpoint of what I have called the third stage of know- 
ing’’ (p. 36). Professor Urban (‘‘The Philosophy of Spirit’’) 
agrees with Professors Barrett and Bakewell that idealism is ‘‘in its 
totality a philosophy of spirit,’’ and emphasizes the point that this 
primacy is epistemological as well as ontological: we can not know 
the real unless we use the category of spirit (pp. 108-109). Pro- 
fessor Hocking (‘‘The Ontological Argument in Hocking and 
Others’’), using Santayana as a foil, as Royce did, gives us a 
modernized interpretation of Anselm’s argument, and seems to agree 
with Royce that this argument contains ‘‘in some form the central 
doctrine of idealism’’ (p. 45). Professor Cunningham (‘‘On the 
Meaning-Situation’’) attempts an analysis of ‘‘empirical meaning- 
situations’’ (p. 80); this sort of analysis he regards as ‘‘an indis- 
pensable prolegomenon’’ to any clear-cut consideration ‘‘of the 
issue at debate among those traditionally called realists, idealists, 
and pragmatists’’ (p. 100). He concludes that as an element in an 
empirical meaning-situation, ‘‘mind in some sense must remain’”’ 
(p. 84). Professor Leighton (‘‘The Principle of Individuality and 
Value’’) concludes that of the ‘‘two consistent ultimate philoso- 
phies,’’ Materialism and Personal Idealism, ‘‘I elect personal idea'- 
ism, as a hypothesis based on the evident individuation of the em- 
pirically real and a postulate based on the faith that the Cosmos must 
have Meaning and must honor Value’’ (pp. 166, 167). Professor 
Brightman (‘‘The Finite Self’’) applies ‘‘the conception of organic 
wholeness, which is the cardinal principle of idealism, . . . to the 
problem of the self’’ (p. 181). Professor Boodin (‘‘God and Cosmic 
Structure’’) believes that ‘‘modern idealism has been afflicted with 
psychologitis, and in spite of its great contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of human institutions, it has failed to connect with the main 
currents of modern thought’’ (p. 206). Nevertheless his own 
thought is based quite idealistically on the ‘‘faith that however con- 
fused and discordant the life of the world may seem, there is ever 
present, like a Pilgrim Chorus, the eternal harmony of the Spirit 
of the Whole’’ (p. 216). Professor Tsanoff (‘‘The Theory of Moral 
Value’’) asks, ‘‘What is the sort of cosmology that can make sense 
both of physics and ethics?’’ He replies that it must be a ‘‘thor- 
oughly philosophical view of reality’’ (p. 225), and remarks that 
‘‘materialistic ethics is pure irrelevance’? (p. 226). Professor 
Hendel (‘‘The Meaning of Obligation’’) finds that though ‘‘au- 
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thority,’’ ‘‘sovereignty,’’ and the ‘‘general will’’ have all had their 
day, ‘‘obligation’’ is now ‘‘the most significant idea in modern ethics, 
without which we could not express to ourselves the ideal meaning 
which life seems to have’’ and that ‘‘the presence of this ideal char- 
acter in our experience discloses where idealism must take a stand’’ 
(p. 294). ‘‘In the order of human experience, ideals seem to be 
before they exist’? (p. 295). Professor Hoernlé (‘‘The Revival of 
Idealism in the United States’’) finds that whereas Naturalism and 
Realism interpret experience or mind as a natural phenomenon, i.e., 
as within nature, the ‘‘way of idealism’’ is to interpret ‘‘nature as 
a factor within experience’’ or mind (p. 313). He also shows why 
he believes that Dewey and especially Whitehead may be said to 
be helping to ‘‘revive idealism’’ and adds that the latter thinker has 
made the paramount contribution of substituting ‘‘a creative Abso- 
lute for the static Absolute of his Idealist predecessors’’ (p. 326). 

To the reviewer these essays by ‘‘contemporary idealists’’ are 
uneven in value. Some do not do their writers justice. Some do 
not do idealism justice. Others are enlightening and stimulating. 
Of the latter sort are Tsanoff’s short and admirable analysis of the 
metaphysical implications of the facts of the moral consciousness, 
and Hendel’s long but admirable study of political and ethical con- 
cepts. Professor Hocking reveals his usual subtle and sure touch in 
dealing with an old problem in the now popular terms, essence and 
existence. Professor Hoernlé provides in his essay the best example 
.of that ‘‘synoptie thinking’’ that characterizes the philosophy of 
Plato, Hegel, and Bosanquet. His treatment of the thought of 
Dewey and Whitehead is no arbitrary effort to force neutral or non- 
idealistic thought into an idealistic mold; it is a genuine reading 
entirely consonant with, and indeed demanded by, the point of view 
of speculative philosophy. ‘‘It takes certainly all sorts of philoso- 
phizings to exhaust the self-disclosures of the world in experience’’ 
(p. 315). 

Professor Barrett says in his introductory remarks, which I think 
excellent but too brief, that the book intends ‘‘neither defense nor 
propaganda’’—of idealism. Nevertheless Contemporary Idealism in 
America has to do, as I have indicated in the foregoing, with the 
nature of philosophical idealism as well as with individual views on 
‘‘econtemporary issues.’’ Idealism will be judged by the book. And 
there is much in it that is valuable to the reader and student of 
philosophy, much that our realisms and our pragmatisms and our 
naturalisms do nothing, and can do nothing, to supply. On the 
other hand, regarding the volume as a whole, I do not think that 
even a sympathetic critic can give unqualified approval to it as an 
expression of contemporary idealism. There is evident not infre- 
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quently a lack of care in expression. There is a loose and ambigu- 
ous use of terms, a serious fault in the presentation of a philosophy 
one of the chief concepts of which is—meaning. There is occasion- 
ally a tendency to trade on the historical reputation of idealism, even 
on the connotation of words. There seems to be some uncer- 
tainty as to whether idealism should follow science (even pseudo- 
science), ignore it, or as to what its attitude should be. Professor 
Bakewell writes, truly enough, that the ‘‘agreements [among ideal- 
ists] are far more important and more profound than the differences, 
and they give continuity to the idealist tradition.’’ But what, more 
precisely, is the idealist tradition? How much agreement on this 
question would be found in the answers given to it by the contribu- 
tors to this book? Professor Hoernlé’s belief, which the reviewer 
shares in part, that Whitehead and Dewey are helping to revive an 
idealism in ‘‘eclipse’’ might imply that idealists, eo nomine, are— 
well, of different kinds. 

Codperative effort, however, is good. And a new effort by ideal- 
ism in this present age to ‘‘state itself all over again’’ in term of 
first principles would be very worth while. I hope the present vol- 
ume will be but the beginning of an attempt by American idealists 
to clarify in systematic, detailed fashion the meaning and the per- 
sonal and social significance of a philosophy that can do justice to 
religion as well as to science, to art as well as to the need for social 
justice, to Theoria as well as to the practical life. For the whole 
externalized, disintegrating Western World today presents to phi- 
losophy in general and to idealism in particular a challenge more 
urgent and more difficult to meet than the narrower challenge given 
to Kant and Fichte and Hegel by eighteenth-century Germany, or to 
Plato by fourth-century Athens. 

The book has no index. There are a half dozen typographical 
errors (pp. 28, 45, 118, 140, 173, 206), one of which makes Professor 
Boodin say that idealism emphasizes the ‘‘whoseness’’ of reality. 


Frank E. Morris. 
ConNECTICUT COLLEGE. 


The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers. Carb 
L. Becker. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1932. Pp. 
vii + 168. 


In four brilliant and erudite lectures, Professor Becker gives 
specific content to a theory somewhat in vogue among historians at 
present—the theory that the influence of medieval thought on s0- 
called modern minds was greater and more persistent than has been 
generally supposed. He develops the following thesis: certain men 
of letters of the eighteenth century were much influenced by Thomis- 
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tic theories, though eighteenth-century modifications of these earlier 
conceptions obscured the debt. 

Of thirteenth-century thought Dr. Becker says: ‘‘Paradise lost 
and paradise regained—such was the theme of the drama of ex- 
istence as understood in that age; and all the best minds of the time 
were devoted to its explication’’ (p. 10). They desired passionately 
to present a logical platform for their faith and the result was a 
‘climate of opinion’’ unhampered by facts. Unwittingly, philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century were influenced by this ‘‘climate of 
opinion.’’ But they shifted the Heavenly City to earthly founda- 
tions. They deified nature. They became enthusiastic about the 
amelioration of society. The ‘‘new history’’ sought presumably to 
reveal ‘‘the constant and universal principles of human nature’’ 
(p. 98), but really to apply to events ‘‘the ready-made judgments 
of the age of reason’’ (p. 109), and especially to show that Christian 
philosophy was hostile to human welfare (cf. p. 108). ‘‘For the 
love of God they substituted love of humanity; for the vicarious 
atonement the perfectibility of man through his own efforts; and for 
the hope of immortality in another world the hope of living in the 
memory of future generations’ (p. 130). Great reverence was 
shown for posterity (cf. p. 142). Such is the substance of Mr. 
Becker’s delightful book. 

Though Mr. Becker questions the modernity of aspects of eigh- 
teenth-century thought because he finds evidence of over-rationali- 
zation, the chief defect of his book is just this tendency. Among the 
reasons for such a criticism of so excellent a book are the following. 
Mr. Becker’s statement—quoted above—of the problem of the thir- 
teenth century does injustice to the diversity of the thought of the 
period and especially to the contribution of Roger Bacon, yet he was 
one of those ‘‘best minds.’’ Again, Mr. Becker believes that he 
shows ‘‘that the underlying preconceptions of eighteenth-century 
thought were still . . . essentially those of the thirteenth century”’ 
(p. 31), yet his discussion is much narrower in its scope. (Cf. the 
statement given above of the theme actually developed.) Further- 
more, Mr. Becker fails to consider the views of Berkeley and Kant. 
This is permissible in view of Mr. Becker’s definition of Philosopher 
(cf. pp. 34-35) ; yet he sometimes uses the term with its ordinary 
connotation—this is the ease when he pokes fun at present-day phi- 
losophy. One wonders whether the definition—if such it may be 
called—was adopted for the purpose of excluding thinkers like 
Berkeley and Kant. In short, Mr. Becker seems to have formed his 
theory first and then sought facts to support it. 

In the second place, certain emendations of the book are neces- 
sary for accuracy. Thus, the rational justification of faith began 
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when Christian thinkers were first interrogated by Greek seekers 
after truth and not, as Mr. Becker suggests, in Dante’s time (cf, 
p. 9). 

Mr. Becker implies that the shortcomings of reason were appre- 
ciated only midway in the age of reason (cf. p. 84); yet Locke 
inaugurated this age by indicating the limitations of the human 
understanding. He was applauded by Voltaire for his willingness 
to ‘‘stop where the torch of the physical sciences’’ failed him. 
Locke held that our knowledge is relative in that we can not know 
first causes, but that it is commensurate with our needs. This view 
was adopted by his followers, and it was especially important in 
the theories of Voltaire and Diderot. It is substantially the view 
that we may learn to use things without understanding their ‘‘ under- 
lying agencies’’—a standpoint regarded by Mr. Becker as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of our own time (cf. p. 23). Moreover, Locke did 
not think of the mind merely as a tabula rasa. He said, ‘‘Let us 
then suppose’’ such to be the case. But many passages indicate 
that he viewed the mind as active in interpreting its experiences. It 
is, then, in Locke’s view, more than ‘‘a record made by that outer 
world”’ (p. 65). 

Contrary to Mr. Becker’s surmise, Hume did not exhaust the 
dialectical approach to knowledge (cf. p. 77). He showed the limi- 
tations of a strictly empiricistic philosophy. Moreover, not Car- 
tesian logic but Hume’s empirical theory was influential in develop- 
ing the theory eliminating the soul from the individual (cf. p. 87). 

From citing certain of the cases in which Mr. Becker’s allega- 
tions do not square with the facts, we turn to the indication of some 
of his statements that call for further explication. His disdain of 
philosophy seems based on the assumption that the metaphysician 
is uninterested in facts (cf. pp. 18 and 20). But the following as- 
sertions are made: ‘‘Physics ... has been transformed .. . into 
the most metaphysical of disciplines’’ (p. 24); ‘‘physicists... 
stick to ascertainable facts’’ (p. 26). Furthermore, Mr. Becker 
talks of ‘‘brute,’’ ‘‘irreducible,’’ ‘‘stubborn’’ facts. Now one may 
say that facts are, but when he posits stubbornness and irreducibil- 
ity and brutishness of them he is using abstractions and making as- 
sumptions that go beyond his data and suggest the type of meta- 
physical procedure deplored by Mr. Becker and all good philosophers. 
Again, Mr. Becker suggests that reason and fact may profitably part 
company (cf. p. 21). But a fact’s very existence is apparent only 
as it is apprehended by reason. As a philosopher, who finds eigh- 
teenth-century thought too limited by the empiricistic standpoint, 
has said: ‘‘ The simple phenomena of experience are not self-explana- 
tory.’’ 
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In spite of its many excellencies, the book demonstrates the fact 
that in one modern scholar the love of abstract speculation still per- 
sists. 


MarJorie S. Harris. 
RANDOLPH-MACON WoMAN’S COLLEGE. 


Geschichte der Naturphilosophie. Huao Dineter. Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt Verlag. 1932. Pp. vii+ 174. 


This brief history has been written with an intent to illustrate 
the slow march of thought from magic and superstition to its author’s 
latest views as to the nature of scientific first principles. Professor 
Dingler, upon whose early writings Mach showered his blessings, 
believes modern theoretical physics to be simply a convenient com- 
putational device, radically different from the ‘‘genuine’’ physics of 
machine-shop and laboratory. He thinks modern students are mis- 
taken in rejecting an absolute a priori foundation for the positive 
sciences. For he believes a careful examination of the processes of 
instrument construction and measurement shows that Euclidean 
geometry and Newtonian physics are the necessary bases for experi- 
mental physics, and so for the theoretical superstructures erected 
upon it. But he combines this a priorism with a voluntaristic prag- 
matism, according to which universal laws of nature are no more 
than ideal ‘‘demands,’’ which we progressively impose upon the 
flux in the interest of human welfare. To be sure, there are other 
kinds of natural laws, he admits; but these are not universal or 
@ priori, and are apprehended by us without the use of measuring 
instruments. And so Dingler views the history of science as grad- 
ually passing from regarding its universal laws as either objective 
characteristics of things or merely subjective ideas, to viewing them 
as objective operations we carry out upon things. 

The limitations of this philosophy of science are evident, since 
the inevitable questions arise why we can operate upon the flux in 
certain ways, and why, in any case, a set of operations different from 
the traditional ones can not be taken as primitive in the exploration 
of nature. But this is not the place to ask them. Nevertheless, 
Dingler could have written a valuable book if he had consistently 
discussed the history of science from the point of view of his philoso- 
phy. This he has done only in spots, so that most of the book is 
material to be found in any fair-sized history of ancient and modern 
philosophy. Much of it reads like a catalogue, since ideas are re- 
ported without considering the arguments and methods used to 
support them. On the other hand, he has taken advantage of recent 
work in the history of science, and shows among other things the 
crucial réle Nicholas Oresme played in the development of sciences 
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dealing with measurable properties of changing things. The brief 
discussion of Galileo should help destroy the common view that he 
Was an empiricist in any current usage of the word. Dingler also 
makes clear the relevance of the traditional discussions concerning 
universals and the soul to contemporary studies of the nature of 
laws; and he emphasizes the importance of technological advances 
(e.g., glass blowing) in making possible modern science. His com- 
ments on the elimination of forces and causes from mathematical 
physics, and on the confusions arising from new ideas being stated 
in language associated with older conceptions are very suggestive; 
and his criticisms of contemporary formalists for neglecting the oper- 
ational aspects of physics are well taken. But it is a pity he has not 
raised the question of the incidence of neo-platonic cosmological 
speculations upon the specifically mathematical-physical procedures 
of the great founders of modern science. 


Ernest NAGEL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Hegelian International League, founded in the spring of 
1930 at the Hague, on the occasion of the First Congress, now calls 
the Third Hegelian International Congress, in collaboration with 
the Italian Institute of German Studies in Rome. The Congress will 
be held in Rome at the seat of the Institute (Villa Sciarra-Wurts 
on the Janiculum) from the 19th to the 23d of April, 1933. The 
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first Congress had the particular end in view of determining the 
conditions of Hegelian studies in the various European countries; 
the second Congress, held in Berlin in the autumn of 1931, celebrated 
the centenary of Hegel’s death and critically studied his works; the 
present Congress will be devoted to the study and discussion of 
Hegelian thought. French, English, Italian, and German will be 
the official languages of the Congress. The following are some of the 
papers to be read: 

Der Uebergang vom rationellen Denken zum dialektischen Denken 
im Sinne Hegels: A. J. Bergsma; L’interpretazione hegeliana della 
dialettica platonica: G. Calogero. Il metodo della Fenomenologia 
dello Spirito: S. Caramella; L’influence des idées de Hegel dans la 
pensée et l’histoire de Cuba: De. Bustamante; Hegel e il pensiero 
italiano: G. Gentile; Das Problem eines Lexikons der Hegelschen 
Philosophie und seine Liésung: H. Glockner; Die Entstehungs- 
geschichte der Phamomenologie des Geistes: Th. Haering; Die Ge- 
schichte als der frei fiir sich werdende Geist: J. Hessing ; Der Bild- 
ungsbegriff Hegels: W. Moog; Il conoscere e i suoi diversi momenti 
nella concezione gnoseologica di Hegel: U. Redano; Die Geschichte 
als Gottesgericht: B. Telders; Hegel und die Aufklarung: D. 
Tschizewskij; Der dialektische Zusammenhang einiger wichtiger 
physikalischer Naturegesetze: B. Wigersma; La teorie della cono- 
scenza di Hegel: A. Zoltowsky. 


Information may be obtained from the secretary of the congress, 
Prof. Guido Calogero, Villa Sciarra-Wurts, Rome, Italy. 





Professor Howard D. Roelofs has been appointed Dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts at the University of Cincinnati. Dr. Roelofs 


went to the University in the fall of 1932 as Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy. 
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THE OBVIOUS IN ESTHETICS. I? 
I 


HE world contains no people so erude in culture that they 

lack a decorative art. Almost the earliest remains of our 
cave-dwelling ancestors in Europe are bone implements incised with 
marks in regular sequence which serve no utilitarian purpose, but 
present a surface more pleasing to the eye than a plain expanse of 
undecorated bone. This is the earliest known art. Like language 
and social organization, art, the embellishment of objects and ac- 
tivities beyond the requirements of their ostensible purposes, has 
accompanied man since the dawn of history. Its origin is veiled 
in mystery ; it lies behind the earliest known records. Whatever it 
may be, to whatever biological or psychological need of the organism 
art is the response, it must be recognized as one of the most constant 
forms of human behavior.’’? 

Notice that the art Miss Bunzel talks about is decorative art. 
The origins, the motives of this decorative art, as we find it in primi- 
tive Australia and in prehistory, are, as she says, veiled in mystery ; 
but in more modern cases we have here very often something like 
the artist’s signature. If the object be a clay pot or a basket, as 
mere pot or basket it might be by anyone, but in so far as it is a 
basket or pot of exceptional perfection and craftsmanship, or deco- 
rated with lines or pictures of the maker’s choice, it is his work 
into which he has put, perhaps, something of himself. Modern 
works of what I shall later call conspicuous or pretentious art bear 
the maker’s signature as naturally as a book’s title page bears the 
author’s name. The pot, then, the basket or the paddle, of an 
Apache or a Pacific Islander, calls for something more than its 
efficiency as a tool, if it is to be called an art-thing. 

May I mention a few incidents that I seem not to forget? I 
think it was in the year 1900 that I saw the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau. That was ten years too late because it was no longer 
done as a simple peasant ritual out of doors, but under the protection 

1 This paper, continued in a section to follow in next issue, was read at 


the meeting of the Philosophy Club, New York, November 18, 1932. 
2 The Pueblo Potter, by Ruth Bunzel, p. 1. 
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